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1876-85. tribunals have claimed to exercise, time out of
mind, a right to restrain by prohibition the excesses
of ecclesiastical courts. No part of his multifarious
duties was more agreeable to Chief Justice Cock-
burn than this, and on the application of Mr.
Tooth's counsel he decided, with "great regret,"
that as Lord Penzance had sat at Lambeth, which
was neither in London, nor Westminster, nor the
diocese of Rochester, to which Hatcham belonged,

SQV. w, the trial was a legal nullity. To such an igno-
minious conclusion did Mr. Tooth's indictment
come. Mr. Justice Mellor and Mr. Justice Lush,
who were also responsible for this decision, had
already prohibited Lord Penzance from dealing

Mr. Dale, with another Ritualistic clergyman, Mr. Dale of
St. Vedast's in the City of London, because the
Bishop of London, who was a patron of the living,
had himself contravened the Public Worship
Act by transmitting the representation to the
Archbishop, although he was an interested party
in the eye of the law. Instead of Lord Penzance
putting down Ritualism, it began to look as if
Ritualism would put down Lord Penzance. The
irony of the situation was heightened by the fact
that the power to restrain ecclesiastical tribunals
which the secular courts had claimed as a protec-
tion against spiritual tyranny was now being used
by the Ritualists to protect themselves against a
court they denounced as secular.

Clifton v. Ridsdale was regarded by extreme
High Churchmen as a defeat, and they repudiated,
with Dr. Pusey at their head,&i the moral authority,"
whatever that may be, of the tribunal that decided
it The judgment of the Court of Appeal in the

Hertford    case of Hertford College, Oxford, was a victory

0 i62re*     fqr the Church of England against Dissenters, and

showed that the University Tests Act of 1871 had

a narrower scope than was commonly supposed.